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rise to the rank of prime minister was one of the
curious accidents of the age. In 1747, when he was
thirty-four years old, he had happened to be at a race
meeting attended by Frederick, Prince of Wales. Rain
came on and stopped the racing, and the Prince called
for a game of cards. No one of adequate rank could
be discovered until an equerry remembered that he
had seen Lord Bute on the course. The earl was un-
earthed and presented; he gave the Prince a good
game and an agreeable afternoon, as a result of which
he was taken to the Prince's heart and home. He was
an elegant man, of courtly manners, and, like Sir
Willoughby Pattern, " he had a leg." As to his talents
and abilities, they were not o^ a high order. The
Prince himself summed him up concisely in the re-
mark that he was " a line showy man, who would
make an excellent ambassador in a court where there
was no business.'*

On the death of Frederick, Prince of Wales, in 1751,
Lord Bute became the major dorno in his widow's
household, and the tutor of the youthful George, who
was then thirteen years old. Over both the indiscreet
Princess and the impressionable boy he speedily
acquired an ascendancy that was far from pleasing to
either the old King or the Whig aristocracy. Never-
theless, he maintained his dominion unimpaired, and
it sufficed to established him in May, 1762, in New-
castle's place as First Lord of the Treasury. He re-
pudiated the tide *' prime minister," regarding it as a
vile mark of that Whig usurpation of royal preroga-
tive which he was bringing to an end. He avowedly
beld his post as the King's servant, at the King's
pleasure, and subject to the King's direction. He
claimed no precedence over his colleagues in the
Ministry who held their places, independently of him,
on die same terms and tenure as himself.

Such was the politics of the period that his intru-
sion into Newcastle's place by no means broke up
Newcastle's Cabinet. It had always been a coalition